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For convenience of reference I append trom the ‘Proceedings’ 
the description of this species*, and avail myself of Mr. Wolf?s 
pencil to present the readers with figures of it (Plate VIL.). 


XXI.— Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. ENG.isuH. 
Tue Eighteenth Part of Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ published 
lst April 1866, contains figures of the following species :— 


Sypheotides auritus. Indi». ; Phlogænas crinigera. Nooloo Isl. 

Actinodura egertoni. India. | Henicurus maculatus. W . Hima- 
nipalensis. India. lava. 

Spizixus canifrons. Sylhet (+). —— guttatus (sp.n.). E. Himalaya. 


semitorques. China. sinensis (sp.n.). China. 
Thaumalea picta. North China. scouleri. Himalaya. 
—— amherstiz. Cochin China (?); | Hirundo filifera. India. 

Thibet. | Rhodophila melanoleuca. India. 
Phlogeenascruenta. Philippine Isl. Pratincola leucura. India. 


Only six specimens of the beautiful Thaumalia amhersti@ are, 
according to Mr. Gould, known. Of these, two are in the British 
Museum, two at Paris, one in the Derby Museum at Liverpool, 
and the remaining one belongs to the family of the late Lady 
Amherst. The female has never been recognized. Phlogænas 
crinigera is the species which was some time since described as 
P. bartletti (P. Z. S. 1863, p. 377, and 1864, pp. 238-240). 
Mr. Gould, we must observe, spells the name of the genus 
Henicurus, without the aspirate, Enicurus, following indeed the 
example of its founder Temminck, but one that seems to us 
« more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” The 
two species above indicated as new were first described in the 
Zoological ‘Proceedings’ for 1865 (pp. 664, 665) ; but Mr. 
Gould alters the specific name of the second from sinensis, under 

* “Ex cinereo isabellinus, tectricibus alarum lete castancis. supereiliis 
et dorso medio cum remigum et rectricum marginibus rufescenti-isabel- 
linis: dorso medio nigro striato: gutture medio cum cervice nigris: ma- 
cula suboculari et gutturis vitta utrinque laterali albis: macula cervicaii 
utrinque flava: ventre albo, crisso rufescente : rostro superiore plumbeo, 
inferiore cum pedibus flavis, 

“Long. tota 38, ale 2S cand S poll. Amal — PA. 5. (1861. 
pp. 169-170. 
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which it originally appeared, to the less classically correct 
chinensis, which we cannot account a change for the better. 


The Second and Third Parts of ‘Exotic Ornithology’* fully 
sustain the high reputation of its authors. The birds figured 
in it are as follows :— 


Part I. 
Phlogopsis macleanni, Lawerence. Accipiter ventralis, Sclater. 
Cinclocerthia ruticauda (Gould). chionogaster (Kaup). 
—— macrorhyncha, Selater. Rupicola sanguinolenta, Could. 
gutturalis (Lafresnaye). Porzana rubra, Sel. § Salv. 
Bart UIE 
Accipiter erythoenemis (Kaup). Cyphorhinus lawrencii, Selater. 


castanilius, Bp. 


phivocephalus, Selater. 

Cichlopsis leucogonys, Cab. Troglodytes solstitialis, Sclater. 

Nyctibius bracteatus, Gould. brunneicollis, Selater. 
Icteris pustulatus, Wagl. 


The colouring of the Plates shows that very great care has 
paid to them. The letterpress, as might be expected, contains 
all the information available. Our friends the authors have done 
well, we consider, in figuring these American species of Acci- 
piter, the nomenclature of which is involved in the greatest con- 
fusion. We hope to see the whole subject cleared in a future 
Number in a complete synopsis of the genus. As in the case 
of the First Part of this work, which we noticed before (supra, 
p- 123), all the subjects now illustrated belong to the New World. 


That veteran Seandinavian sportsman, Mr. Lloyd, has pub- 
lished a third work on his favourite subject +, which contains 
much that will interest some of our readers. The book is pro- 
fuscly illustrated, a few of the woodeuts being drawn by Mr. 
Wolf, and of course excellent; but the majority of the chromo- 


* Exotie Ornithology, by Philip Lutley Selater, M.A. &e., and Osbert 
Salvin, MA. &e. Parts H. & MH. Jan. Ist, May Ist, 1867. Loudon, imp. 4to. 

t The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway,’ &e. 
Embellished with a map, 48 illustrations executed in chromo-lithography, 
and 65 woodeuts. By L. Lloyd, author of * Field Sports of the North of 
Europe,’ and ‘Scandinavian Adventures.’ London, 1867. Royal &vo, 
pp. 599. 
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lithographs, after designs by M. Korner, an artist well known 
in London, are not so successful. Some of them, we think, we 
have seen before; and though there is perhaps no particular 
objection to meeting with an old friend a second time, yet Mr. 
Yarrell has already introduced us to M. Körner’s delineations 
of the Racklchane, Riporre, and sterile Tjaderhéna, acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to Prof. Nilsson’s work—a slight mark of 
courtesy which it would have been easy for Mr. Lloyd to have 
imitated. 


The queen of the Scottish lakes must often have been visited 
by ornithologists, but until lately we did not know of any one 
of them having tarried to catalogue its birds. Mr. Robert Gray, 
of Glasgow, whose intended work on the Ornithology of Western 
Scotland we announced in our last number (supra, p. 256), in 
1864 contributed a “ List of the Birds of Loch Lomond” to 
Keddie’s ‘Guidebook,’ whence we obtain an idea of the avi- 
fauna of that beautiful neighbourhood. Only one hundred and 
eleven species, however, are enumerated, of which none are very 
remarkable. It is perhaps worthy of notice here that Sterna 
dougalli, which has entirely disappeared from the islands in the 
Firth of Clyde, where it was originally discovered, still breeds 
on Inch Moin, where we are delighted to hear it is afforded pro- 
tection by the proprietor. 


The eastern coast of Scotland, we are pleased to find, still 
possesses some observant ornithologists, as is testified by a little 
work *, of which we owe a copy to the kindness of a friend. 
If they will but continue their labours, we are sure they will 
find that Haddingtonshire or East-Lothian contains within its 
borders nearly as many species, two hundred and thirty-five in 
number, as have hitherto been mustered with the assistance of 
the adjoining shires, and some little help from beyond Forth ; for 
no one who regards its position on the map can fail to see that 
it is most favourably situated as a landing-place for stray birds. 
It is rather curious that Podiceps auritus (auctt. nec Linn.; P. 

* “The Birds of East-Lothian and a portion of the adjoining counties.’ 


By William P. Turnbull, Glasgow, printed for private circulation, 1867. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 48. 
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nigricollis, Gmel.) should be apparently a regular winter visitant 
on the coast near Dunbar ; for that species has certainly a more 
southern range than P. cornutus (Temm.; P. auritus, Linn.). 
The value of the recorded occurrence of Ectopistes migratorius 
in Scotland forty-two years ago may be appreciated by the fact 
that a gentleman in Berwickshire liberated several Passenger 
Pigeons not long since, and his example may have been antici- 
pated by some early votary of acclimatization. 

In a paper read before the Wiltshire Natural History Society 
in September 1865, but only just published*, Mr. A. C. Smith 
calls attention to the remarkable theory as to the colouring of 
Cuckoos’ eggs, enunciated first by Dr. Baldamus, and more 
than two years since made known to our readers by Mr. G. D. 
Rowley (Ibis, 1865, pp. 178-186). Mr. Smith, however, we 
think does not state Dr. Baldamus’s opinion with accuracy. 
The only sense in which it can be said that the Cuckoo “is able 
to assimilate them [her own eggs] in colour to the eggs of those 
birds whose nests she selects” is that the Cuckoo, having laid 
an egg, searches for the nest of a bird containing eggs ofa similar 
colour in which to deposit it; and the truth of this may well be 
doubted. Dr. Baldamus never alleged, so far as we are aware, 
that the Cuckoo had any power of laying an egg of what colour 
she pleased. Granting the facts as the Doctor has stated them, 
there may well be other explanations of them without assigning 
to the Cuckoo an undue amount of intelligence. A Darwinian 
would perhaps say that there is a probability of each Cuckoo 
most commonly laying its eggs in the nest of the same species 
of bird, and of this habit being hereditary. By the ordinary 
operation of natural selection, then, the case would come in time 
to be as Dr. Baldamus has affirmed it to be. But leaving the 
cloud-land of theories, our readers may like to know that the 
long-presumed opinion of the Cuckoo first laying her egg on 
the ground and then carrying it off for deposition in the nest of 
some other bird, has of late been singularly confirmed by actual 

* «On certain Peculiarities in the Life-History of the Cuckoo, more 
especially with reference to the Colouring of its Eggs.’ By the Rev. A, 
C. Smith. &8vo. pp. 16. (Extract from the ‘ Wiltshire Magazine.’) 
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observation. In the German periodical ‘ Der Zoologische Gar- 
ten’ for 1866 (pp. 374, 375) appears a note by Ilerr G. Bruck- 
lacher, stating that the author watched a Cuculus canorus 
through a telescope, saw her lay an egg on the grass, take it in 
her bill, and deposit it in the nest of a Motacilla alba! 


2. Durcn. 


We regret to say that the excellent Catalogue of the Leyden 
Museum makes but slow progress. In our number for October 
1865 (Ibis, 1865, p. 533), we noticed its seventh Part; and 
since then we have only received one other, which completes the 
Ralli and gets more than halfway through the Anseres*. The 
former are represeuted in the collection by 708 skins and 42 
osteological specimens of 40 species. We observe that Prof. 
Schlegel refuses to recognize the specific validity of Mr. Sclater’s 
Plectropterus rueppelli (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 181, pl. clii., and 1860, 
pp. 88-42) as distinguished from P. gambensis, remarking that 
“nos individus de l'Afrique orientale [which should be P. ruep- 
pelli) présentent précisément les caractères que Mr. Sclater 
assignés à son Anser gambensis, c'est-à-dire à Poiseau de 
PAfrique occidentale.” There may possibly be a mistake some- 
where as to the locality whence the two birds come; but of their 
specific distinctness we feel assured. Will any of our readers 
inform us to which of the two species the specimens killed in 
Great Britain belong? One, which was killed in Cornwall in 
1821, and was the subject of Bewick’s figure, is in the Museum 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne; the other, which was killed near Banff 
in 1855 (Naturalist, 1855, p. 181) is, according to Yarrell 
(B. B. 3rd Ed. iii. p.  ), in the possession of Mr. Smurth- 
waite, of Richmond, Yorkshire. 


Heer J. P. van Wickevoort Crommelin has obligingly sent us 
copies of three papers communicated by him to the ‘ Archives 
Néerlandaises’ for the present year. The first of these is “ Sur 
le Circus equipar,” the name by which Cuvier is said to have 
previously designated the bird called in 1830, by Sir Andrew 


* Muséum d'Ilistoire Naturelle des Pays-Bas, 8™e livraison. Leyden, 
1866. (London, Williams and Norgate.) 
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Smith, C. swainsoni. The Cuvierian name seems not to have 
been published, however, until 1848; and if so, we cannot recog- 
nize its claim to our regard. This paper gives a very concise 
and complete account of the species, so far as yet known; and 
the author has certainly been at no small pains in compiling it, 
a task to which he has apparently been led by the recent occur- 
rence in Holland, near Nordwijk, of a female example. The 
second paper enters as thoroughly into the history of Phalaropus 
hyperboreus, which, curiously enough, does not seem ever to 
have been met with in that country (although stated by Tem- 
minck to appear there accidentally) until last autumn. The 
third article is “Sur le Procellaria leucorhoa” [recte ‘leucorrhoa’], 
by which name Vieillot, in 1817, seems to have designated the 
species now well known as Leach’s Petrel. We hope the author, 
who sets an excellent example to other naturalists in his careful 
collation of the most recent records, will continue this series of 
monographs as occasions arise ; they cannot fail to be as highly 
useful to others as they are creditable to himself. 


3. AMERICAN. 


Mr. Elliot’s great work* makes satisfactory progress. Three 
more Parts have appeared, containing figures of Cathartes burro- 
vianus, Sphyrapicus thyroideus, Bucephala islandica, Podasocys 
montanus, Chen albatus, Podiceps californicus, Ægiothus exilipes, 
Chloephaga canagica, Passerculus alaudinus, Phaleris tretracula, 
Ptychorhamphus aleuticus, Pipilo albigula, Thalasseus caspius, 
Cyanura macrolopha, and Ossifraga gigantea—five plates to a 
number, in the order given. We must congratulate Mr. Elliot 
on a very marked improvement in the drawing of the figures. 
It looks as if he had been studying from the life, a process 
which some so-called artists appear to scorn. One can hardly 
look at the plate representing the Ptychorhamphus without being 
struck with its resemblance to the immature state of Fratercula; 
and a Darwinian would no doubt say that the last genus was 
only an exaggerated form of the first. 


* «The Birds of North America.’ By D. G. Elliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
Parts I.-IV. New York, published by the author, 27 West Thirty-third 
Street, 1866 & 1867. Imp. folio. 
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To Mr. Cassin we are indebted for a separately printed copy 
of another of his valuable papers, contributed to the ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ of the Philadelphia Academy. This is “ A Second Study 
of the Icteride,’ and contains a further account of the author’s 
investigations into the birds of this family. His former work 
ou the same subject we noticed last year (Ibis, 1866, p. 418). 
One new genus, Idiopsar, allied to Quiscalus and Scolecophayus, 
is established, the type of which is I. brachyurus (sp. nov.) from 
Bolivia. Three, or we may almost say four, new species of 
Quiscalus are described, viz. Q. agleus, Baird, now formally 
separated from Q. barytus (L.), of which it is the Floridan repre- 
sentative, Q. gundlachi, from Cuba, Q. brachypterus, from Porto 
Rico, and Q. rectirostris, from an unknown locality. 


Don Felipe Poey, the well-known naturalist of Havana, has 
commenced a new Journal devoted to papers on the Zoology and 
Botany of Cuba, entitled ‘ Repertorio fisico-natural de la Isla 
de Cuba.” The first number of this journal, published at 
Havana in 1865-6, contains a list of the birds of the island by 
the veteran ornithologist Gundlach *, who has laboured so long 
and so successfully in investigating this part of the fauna of his 
adopted country. M. Gundlach commences his article by some 
preliminary remarks on the general character of the Cuban avi- 
fauna, which merit much attention, and gives us a table of the 
geographical distribution of the species, which shows us its 
peculiarities at a glance. About 257 species are now recognized 
as having been met with in Cuba. No less than 119 of these 
are common to Cuba and the United States; but the greater 
part of these 119 species, at least among the land-birds, are 
migrants which visit the island only in winter. Eight species 
only are given as common to Cuba and South America; and 
even in some of these cases the specific identity is questionable. 
Yet in spite of this, there can be little doubt that the Antillean 
province, to which Cuba belongs, must be referred rather to the 
Neotropical than the Nearctic region. That this is the case is 
shown by such types in the West Indies as Euphonia, Cereba, 


* a Revista y catalogo de las Aves Cubanas,” por Juan Gundlach. Rep. 
Fis.-Nat. de Cuba, vol. i. pp. 165. 
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Chrysotis, slra, Priotelus, Geotrygon, Hadrostomus, wid others, 
whieh are all quite foreign to the Nearetic avifauna, while Coreus 
is almost the only noticeable form common to the Antilles and 
United States which does not extend into South America. 

The species of birds peculiar to Cuba are considered by Dr. 
Gundlach to be 10 in number. Looking through his list we 
should make them out to be £3, an extraordinarily large propor- 
tion out of a total of 257 species. No less than fire genera are 
restricted to the island, namely Ceretistis, Melopyrrha, Niphadio- 
pieus, Priotelus, and Slarnwnas. AU these, exeept the lirst, are 
monotypie, eretistis alone cousisting of (wo representative species, 
one inhabiting the western and the other the eastern districts of 
the island. ‘Phe most noticeable Antillean forms, 7 e. common 
to Cuba and the other Antilles, but not found elsewhere, are 
Gymnoglane, Mimocichla, Spiulalis, Saurothera, and Todus, 
besides many seetious of widely diffused genera, such as the 
group of Parrots allied to Chrysotis leucocephala, and the Leteri 
akin to 7. hypomelas. 

We may regard the ornithology of Cuba as now pretty fairly 
worked out, although there ave doubtless still discoveries to be 
made among the Zyrannide and more obscure groups. There 
is, however, a great lack of specimens of Cuban birds in Buro- 
pean collections generally, the Berlim Museum alone containing 
anything like a complete set; and we trust that Dr. Gundlach 
will set about distributing series of lis uew species in various 
quarters, and endeavour to make lis uiteresting discoveries more 
widely hnown. 
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Woe have received the following letters addressed * To the Editor 
of the ‘The Lbis’?””: 
Epsom, Auckland, New Zealand, 
lith January, 1567. 
Sir; l have been away, making a geological excursion in the 
Waikato, and have just returned, or E should have written be- 
ae The dplerge is not vare here in the thickly-wooded 


promry state masses, but is seldou heard, aud never seen except 


